












VoLUME XXVI- 


THE OLD PIANO. 
JAMES BUCKHAM, 


It is slim and trim and spare, 

Like the slender Lady Claire 

In the gowns they used to wear 
Long ago; 

And it stands there in the gloom 

Of the gabled attic room, 

Like a ghost whose vacant tomb 
None may know. 


I can see the lady's hands, 
White asglilies, as she stands 
Strumming fragments of Durand’s 
On the keys; 
And | hear the thin, sweet strain 
Of the Plymouth hymns again, 
Like the sob of windless rain 
In the trees 


She would play the minuet 

For the stately stepping set, 

While the ardent dancers met, 
Hands and hearts; 

Did the old-time spinet care 

If Dan Cupid, unaware, 

Pricked the breasts of brave and fair 
With his darts ? 


Now the spiders with their floss 

Up and down the keyboard cross, 

And the strings are dull as dross, 
Once so bright; 

No one cares to touch the keys 

Stained old yellow ivories 

Save the ghost some dreamer sees 
In the night 


THE POOR MUSICIAN.* 
\ CHAPTER FROM ‘‘ THE MUTABLE MANY,” BY ROBERT BARR. 


ALSERE LANGLY found himself compelled to search for 
a cheaper room. The thin young man bitterly regretted 
that good money had to be wasted on food, clothes, and 
rent. A person can not live without food; Langly had tried 
it, not as an economical experiment, but largely through 
forgetfulness, and he found to his astonishment that hunger 
actually forced itself upon his attention after a sufficient lapse 
of me. The changeable English climate, not to mention 
the regulations of that moral body, the police force, com- 
pelled him to cover himself, and a room he needed mainly 
to keep his stacks of music dry. The church of St. Martyrs- 
in-the-East afforded a very good living to its rector and a 
very poor one for its organist, although if people were paid 
according to professional efficiency in this world the salaries 
of clergyman and musician might have been reversed. 
Those who entered the church door came not to hear the 
sermon, but to listen to the music. 

Langly never applied for more remuneration because deep 
down in his musical soul he knew he was already taking 
advantage of the generosity of the church authorities, and 
he lived in constant fear that some day they would discover 
this and righteously dismiss him. To be allowed to play 
on that splendid instrument, erected at the cost of an unbe- 
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lievable amount of money, was a privilege which he felt he 
ought to pay for if he were the honest man the deacons 
thought him. He tried to soothe his troubled conscience 
by telling it that he would refuse to take money were it not 
that sheet music was so dear, even when bought from the 
man who gave the largest discount in London, to whose 
shop Langly tramped miles orfce a week; but thus the 
guilty have ever endeavored to lull the inward monitor, well 
knowing while they did so the sophistry of their excuses. 
The consciousness of deceit told on Langly’s manner; he 
cringed before the rector and those in authority. Never did 
one of the kindly but deluded men accost their organist 
without causing a timorous fear to spring up in his heart 
that the hour of his dismissal had arrived. Yet, let moral- 
ists say what they will, the wicked do prosper sometimes on 
this earth when they shouldn't, while the innocent suffer for 
the misdeeds done by others. There was the case of Belcher, 
for example, and although it must in justice be admitted that 
Belcher's hard luck caused the organist many twinges of cog- 
science, still of what avail are twinges of conscience when 
the harm is wrought? If, in our selfishness, we bring dis- 
aster on a fellow creature, after-regret can scarcely be called 
reparation. 

Belcher was the hard-working, industrious man who 
pumped the organ in St. Martyrs, and, besides laboring dur- 
ing the regular service, it was also his duty to attend when the 
organist wished to practice the selections which afterwards 
delighted the congregation. This was Belcher’s grievance. 
Langly had no ‘‘mussy,” as the overworked pumper told 
his sympathizing comrades at the ‘‘Rose and Crown.” 
He would rather follow the vestry-cart all day with a shovel, 
would Belcher, than suffer the slavery he was called upon to 
endure by the unthinking organist, who never considered 
that bending the back toa lever was harder work than 
crooking the fingers to the keys. Besides, Langly could sit 
down to his labor, such as it was, while Belcher couldn't. 
Naturally the put-upon man complained, and Langly at once 
admitted the justice of the complaint, at the same time exhib- 
iting a craven fear that a rumor of his unjustifiable conduct 
might reach the ears of the church authorities. The honest 
Belcher now regretted that he had borne his burden so long, 
for the reprehensible organist immediately offered to com- 
pound with the blower by paying him something extra each 
week, if he would say nothing about the additional labor. 
It was Belcher’s misfortune rather than his fault that mathe- 
matical computation was not one of his acquirements, and he 
failed to appreciate the fact that there was a limit to the 
musician’s income—a limit very speedily reached. He was 
an ill-used man and he knew it, so he struck often for higher 
pay and got it up to the point where Langly insisted that 
there was not enough left to keep body and soul together, 
not to speak of the purchase of music. Belcher yearned for 
the tail of the vestry-cart, and threatened to complain to the 
rector; which at last he did, not mentioning, however, that 
he had received extra remuneration, because he did not wish 
to exhibit the organist’s culpability in all its repulsiveness. 
He told the rector that he would rather accompany the vestry- 
cart in its rounds than accompany an organist, who had no 
‘““mussy” on a ‘‘pore” man. He was always ready to 

ump a reasonable quantity of air, but if an organist knew 
his trade so badly that he needed to practice so much, it was 
hard that the man at the lever should bear the brunt of his 
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incompetence. The rector thanked Belcher for his musical 
criticism, and said he would see about it. 

While the virtuous Belcher took his walks abroad with his 
chin in the air, as befits one who has done his duty, the trans- 
gressor crept along byways, and scarcely dared to enter the 
silent church. He dodged the rector as long as he could, but 
was at length run to earth. The kindly old man put his 
hand on the culprit’s shoulder, and said: ‘‘You have been 
overworking Belcher, | hear.’’ ‘‘I shall be more thoughtful 
in the future, sir,’’ murmured the nervous organist in excuse. 
‘I’m afraid I've been playing too much, but it is a difficult 
art—” ‘‘Of course it is,” interrupted the clergyman. 
‘*] have made arrangements to satisfy the ambition of Belcher 
which appears to tend in the direction of a vestry-cart, and 
we are putting in a hydraulic blower which we should have 
put in years ago. You will find it a great convenience in 
your practice, Mr. Langly, for it is always ready and never 
complains. 

The organist tried to thank the rector, but his throat 
seemed not at his command for other efforts than a gulp or 
two. The good man smiled at the grotesque twistings of 
Langly’s mouth and the rapid winking of his eyelids; then 
the organist turned abruptly and walked away, tortured 
afterwards with the fear that the rector might have thought 
him rude and ungrateful; but the old man knew the musi- 
cian much better than the musician knew himself. 

After that, when Langly chanced upon the indignant and 
gravely-wronged Belcher, at the tail of his oft-mentioned but 
entirely unexpected cart, the young man shrank from the 
encounter, and felt that inward uneasiness which is termed a 
troubled conscience. 

“Call that Christianity,’’ Belcher would say to his mate 
when their rounds took them near St. Martyrs, ‘‘a puttin’ a 
squirtin’ water-pump in there, to tyke th’ bread out o’a 
pore man’s mouth, an’ a cuttin’ down o’’is livin’ wyge! 
Yus, an’ the lawr a forcin’ us to support the church too!” 

But Belcher was really of a forgiving spirit, and should not 
be judged by his harsh language towards the establishment 
which, he was under the impression, rigorous legal enact- 
ment compelled him to subsidize; for he so far overlooked 
Langly’s conduct as to call upon him occasionally and accept 
a few pence as conscience-money. 

‘*1 don’t blime ’im,” said Belcher magnanimously over his 
pot of beer, ‘‘as much as I do the mean old duffer wot 
preaches there. 'E put me on the cart.” 

Langly, as has been said, found it necessary to secure 
cheaper lodgings, and this was his own fault as much as it 
was the fault of his limited income. A London landlady in 
the more impoverished districts carries on a constant fight 
against circumstances. Her tenants pay her as seldom and 
as little as they can; sometimes they disappear, and she loses 
her money, while if they stay there are no chances of extract- 
ing extras—those elastic extractions which often waft a West 
End bvardinghouse-keeper to affluence. Terms are close 
and invariably inclusive. The organist’s conduct towards 
his numerous and successive landladies admits of no 
defence. These good women, when he had taken his de- 
parture, spoke bitterly of his sneaky and deceptive ways, as 
indeed they had just cause to do. On first arriving at anew 
place he was so apologetic and anxious not to give any 
trouble; so evidently a person who did not really live in 
bustling, elbowing London, but in some dreamy mental world 
of his own, that his good hostess, merely as an experiment 
and entirely without prejudice, as the legal man puts it, 
tentatively placed on his bill for the week some trifling item 
that, strictly speaking, was merely placed there to be taken 
off again, if complaints were made, or allowed to stand if 
overlooked. Ofcourse, under these circumstances, the land- 
lady was in expectation of a row, during which epithets re- 
flecting upon her financial probity might be hurled at her, 
when she, with voluble excuses for her unfortunate mistake, 
would correct the error and assure the lodger that such a 
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thing would not occur again. After a few essays of this 
kind, all perfectly just and proper in a commercial country, 
and in fact the only means of discovering to what extent 
the lodger could be depended upon as an asset, life would 
flow on with that calm serenity which adds so much to the 
comfort and enjoyment of a furnished apartment in the 
Borough or a palace overlooking the Park. 


MUSICAL MONSTROSITIES. 
BY JOHN S. VAN CLEVE. 


HEN Brahms turns Weber’s ‘‘Perpetual Motion” up- 

side down he suggests to me a man stumbling around 
through a forest at twilight. This rondo of Weber has a 
slight harmonic substratum, and its sparkling runs sound 
beautiful in their proper place. There is a marked difference 
in the sound of any melody, any ornament, any scale, 
whether they exist in the upper third of a piano, say from 
the G first space above the staff to that tiny spark of tone on 
the topmost altissimo C, or in the rich, voice-like middle of 
the piano, from F on the fifth line in the treble clef to C 
on the second space of the bass clef, or, again, in the som- 
ber depths from B on the second line bass to the clanging, 
metallic growl of the lowest A. One of the most admi- 
rable and exhaustless fountains of fancy for the composer ex- 
ists right here in this power to shift the melodic kernel into 
the different strata of various octaves, but a wholesale sub- 
version of a musical conception turns beauty into ugliness. 
This charming rondo by Weber, the last movement of the 
Sonata in C, Op. 24, is commonly called the ‘‘Mobile Per- 
petuum,” or ‘‘Perpetual Motion.” It divides with Weber's 
‘Invitation to the Dance” and Mendelssohn's ‘‘Rondo Cap- 
priccioso” the honor of being the most universally played of 
brilliant pieces in the classic form. It, like them also, is of 
indestructible beauty. This rondo is a small flower-pot, 
from which a large and bushy plant grows. Such a com- 
position as Weber's ‘‘Perpetual Motion” in its original form, 
with its glittering current of incessant sixteenths, wander- 
ing like the brooks of Paradise, as Milton describes them, 
‘‘with mazy error, under pendant shades,” is very well 
worth working at; but when the poor sluggish left hand 
goes to tussling among its heavier-weighted keys, the 
brooks become brooks of ink, fed from the River Lethe. 
Let it be Lethe; then—let it be forgotten. ‘‘But,” | hear 
some pedantic owl saying, ‘‘it is good practice, and then 
have we not all heard Rosenthal and Joseffy play the D-flat 
Waltz of Chopin, the whirling, buzzing alinaenereier’ 
(‘Minute Waltz’), as the Germans call it, or ‘Valse du Petit 
Chien” (‘Waltz of the Little Dog’), as the French name it, 
in double sixths? Does not Godowsky do for the G-sharp 
minor Etude of Chopin just what Brahms has done for this 
rondo of Weber, that is, play the double notes in the left 
instead of the right hand?” Yes, there are such questionable 
feats performed in public by our great piano virtuosi, but 
musically they are monstrosities just the same. When 4 
composer has sent his pages to the printer he has presum- 
ably uttered the feeling, the mood, the imagination which 
possessed him in the most perfect possible manner. All 
tampering with things after that smacks of sacrilege. There 
is a prevalent vice among piano students which | desire to 
point out and condemn in this little sermon. My text 's 
this: Mechanical difficulty is of little or no value except 
when acting as the warhorse for the imagination. To tel 
me that a piece is difficult is nothing unless you can assure 
me at the same time that it is beautiful. I see a vast amount 
of wasted energy poured out like a cascade upon boulders 
by ambitious students who are strenuous to excel and 
crown themselves with distinction. The love of excellence 
for itself is noble, the desire for distinction is not necessarily 
ignoble, but good taste should always draw the diagram 
with all its circles and radii and cords and tangents within 
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which and along which our minds are to operate. Never 
study any composition merely because it is difficult, unless 
you are a very accomplished pianist, and wish to do some- 
thing out of the ordinary for mere diversion. In that case, 
however, the piece will not be difficult. Nothing is sadder in 
our musical life than to see girls who possess a ‘‘pretty wit” 
in music neglecting the thousands and thousands of beauti- 
ful little compositions which they might do agreeably to 
themselves and others, and making frantic efforts, efforts, 
alas! as futile as they are frantic, to play compositions totally 
out of their calibre. If you have a neat little flower-pot, in 
which a geranium or a spike of hyacinth could grow with 
comfort and perfection, why will you persist in sending to 
Mexico for a big, clumsy, ugly cactus, and try to nurture it 
in your sunny window-corner. 

The first object of studying music is to understand it 
clearly as far as you go. The second object is to reproduce 
it adequately as far as you are able. The third object is to 
refresh, refine and elevate your soul by contact with music. 
The fourth object is to impart and transfer this spiritual 
potency, this evangel of the beautiful, to those other minds 
which are cognate to your own. if these doctrines are cor- 
rect, it is not foolish merely, but sinful, to strive after 
mechanical extravagances. hen a teacher selects a piece 
of music for a student, or when a player chooses a new 
pebble to put into his sling, two questions should be always 
asked. First, what degree of mechanical skill is necessary 
for its correct embodiment? Second, how much of the 
mystic spirit of the beautiful does it exhale? Pieces of 
music may be, by this criterion, graded in three ranks: First, 
those which are very easy and very beautiful; second, those 
which are difficult, but as beautiful as they are difficult; 
third, those which are very difficult, and but faintly suggest- 
ive of the beautiful. It goes without saying (if 1 may permit 
myself the cant use of a literally translated French idiom), 
it goes without saying that one would gain far more in a 
given number of hours by applying the labor to the first and 
the second classes rather than to the third. Suppose you 
had the choice between a gold mine where the sand was an 
almost literal realization of the poet's dream, ‘‘sands of 
gold,” where yellow nuggets were mixed profusely with all 
the pebbles in the bed of the river, and another whee there 
were only two ounces of gold to a ton, twisted in slender 
traceries through ledges of quartz, would you not be su- 
premely silly to work arduously for a year with the most 
powerful and improved machinery to wrench a hundred 
thousand dollars out of the mountain’s stubborn ribs, when 
inthe same year you might shovel up ten million dollars 
from the lap of the running river? It is lamentable to ob- 
serve What enormous quantities of nerve-force are constantly 
being expended in painful strivings which result in imper- 
fect and unlovely realizations because our students will fol- 
low the zigzag, flickering dance of the will-o'-the-wisp of 
vanity instead of the steady starlight of eternal beauty. Do 
not try to do things that are preposterously difficult. If you 
lail, they are hideously ugly; if you succeed, they are only 
the excitation of a few moments’ wonder, the most transient 
of all our pleasurable emotions. The beautiful is eternal; 
the wonderful is transient. True, wonder is a keen emo- 
tion, and has a legitimate place in art. Leave the excitation 
of wonder to the great pianists. True, you may applaud 
madly Carreno’s electrifying delivery of the fearful octaves 
in Liszt's Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody, but you will come 
back a thousand times with delight undiminished to Bach's 
Prelude and Fugue in C, Mozart’s Fantaisie in C minor, 
Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata, Chopin's Nocturne in D-flat, 
or Prelude in C minor, Schumann’s ‘‘Warum” or ‘“Trau- 
merei,’’ or ‘‘Nachtstiicke,” or Romanze in F-sharp major. Do 
not waste your time and your strength beating the air. Do 
What you can do well. First, last, and always, remember 
that the purpose of music is the revelation of the beautiful 
and the realization of pleasure. 
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PIANO PRACTICE. 


BY A TEACHER. 


|! is the despair of many an earnest teacher of the pianoforte 
that week after week his pupils come to him with so little 
to show of improvement for their week's practice. It is not 
that he expects his pupil to make great strides forward in a 
week ; he baows too well that ‘‘Art is long” and requires 
time and the utmost patience for satisfactory results. But the 
few lines of that Sonata, the fingering and notes of that scale 
or arpeggio, the proper use of the wrist in that staccato pas- 
sage—surely in a week’s time something ought to have been 
done to improve these, and to make both teacher and pupil 
enthusiastic in the delight of progress. Instead, the con- 
scientious teacher feels that the old lesson must be repeated, 
an irksome task when the good seed falls on such barren 
soil; or perhaps he is irritable and the pupil dreads his lesson 
and soon begins to ‘‘hate’’ music; or he may be indifferent, 
and content to waste both his own and the pupil's time, so 
long as he receives his fee from equally indifferent parents. 
Is there no remedy for this state of things? To indulge in 
despair is to bar the road to progress; to look the difficulty 
in the face is often its best solution. Lay down for your 
pupils three golden rules for practicing. The first is Practice 
regularly. Our fingers like our bodies need regular, not 
occasional exercise. Work and rest, waste and repair is a 
law of our being and indispensable to our growth; and it is 
the only satisfactory way of ensuring that elasticity and 
strength of muscle which are so necessary to the aspiring 
pianist nowadays. It is an excellent plan also to practice, 
if possible, at the same time every day; for this the coopera- 
tion of the parents should be sought, as their influence and 
interest is such a help to the teacher. Even a regular half 
hour will do wonders, but especially when the time for prac- 
ticing is so short must the pupil observe the second rule, 
Practice methodically. Without some arrangement of his 
time the pupil will often err in giving so much time to one 
section of his studies that he finds he must neglect another 
equally important. The teacher also taking into considera- 
tion how long a time should be spent on this or that, will be 
careful not to give him more work than he can prepare in 
that time. Methodical practice will always prove itself to 
be so much more engrossing than the promiscuous playing 
through of pieces and studies that satisfies so many pupils. 
The third rule is the most important, and it rests entirely 
with the pupil, Practice intelligently. Not with the mind 
wandering, or thoughts distracted; that is often worse than 
waste of time. There is a right way of fingering for /his 
passage, a correct way of phrasing ¢bat group of notes. See 
that it is done in the right way, not once, by chance, but 
always; at first slowly and with thought, then gradually 
increasing the speed as the fingers fall naturally upon the 
right notes and in the right manner. Let the pupil feel it in 
his aim to avoid the faults and improve upon the perform- 
ances of yesterday. Impress upon him that good work only 
produces good results, and to let his work be the best he is 
capable of. Then he will never leave the piano with the 
miserable feeling that he has done no good, or come to his 
lesson so wholly unfit for any fresh instruction. It is so often 
the case that a pupil has no idea of the way to set about his 
work, though he is anxious to do well. It is worth consid- 
ering, therefore, that a teacher should set aside a lesson now 
and then to practice with his pupil, showing him how he 
wishes the time of his preparation to be spent. A teacher 
may do much by wise encouragement to stimulate the ambi- 
tion of his pupil. Let his praise, however, be always a prize 
worth the winning. 

It is often encouraging to look back at the pieces learnt a 
year ago; see how much easier they seem now. So will 
these difficulties, now so formidable, lose their power of troub- 
ling, as week by week the pupil earnestly faces his task of 
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overcoming them, until at last, like Alexander, he may 
weep because he has no more worlds to conquer. Very few 
attain to such perfection of piano-playing that this may be 
said of them, and if one were questioned on the subject, he 
would probably confess that heights lay revealed to him still 
that he fain would climb. Of art, as of learning, there 
is no end. 
MUSIC IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 
W. E. M. BROWNE. 

HILE much is being done and said to encourage and 

assist the implanting of the study of music asa branch 
among our schools, because of its elevating influence upon 
children, and their government, there is much to contend with 
and guard against in the work itself. 

It will be the purpose of this article to briefly notice some 
of the things which make the work of the teacher of music, 
whether regular or special, an up-hill business, and often a 
failure. 

A prominent trustee of the state said recently: ‘‘We want 
more music in the schools, but the laws must be changed so 
that we can employ expert assistance in its teaching.” Yet 
there are dozens of schools where the regular teacher holds 
the key to the situation, and can by the simple act of ‘‘recog- 
nition’ dictate the whole policy of the school. 

Take, for instance, a graded school: The special teacher 
can not meet with success if the teacher in any room, in the 
presence of her pupils, evinces indifference to his work in 
any degree. During the music hour the opportunity to read 


a chapter in an interrupted story, or pay a visit to another 
room is seized, all of which is noted by the pupil and forms 
one of the drawbacks to the music work, and she then won- 
ders why the teacher just across the hall has better singing 


than she has. 

Miss C— is a fine pianist and teaches a primary grade; she 
wonders why the supervisor always seems to be dissatisfied 
with the work of her room and accuses her pupils of being 
behind the same grades in other schools. One day, inquiry 
develops the fact that she pays no attention to the lesson as 
taught or outlined by the special teacher, but follows her own 
inclination, which the children make note of and construe 
accordingly. The music work in her room is a failure, for 
which she quarrels with the supervisor. 

Miss B— is a prominent singer, and also presides over a 
double score of ten-year-old urchins. Her pupils sing beau- 
tifully, but never seem to know very much when the special 
teacher comes around, and seem utterly lost when anything 
new is given them. A blunt inquiry as to why certain things 
in rotation are not known brings forth the snappish reply, 
‘*] don’t like your ‘do, re, mi’s;’ 1 be/p the children, and we 
know hosts of pretty songs; | learn them at home on my 
piano.”” Her room in the final examination is a failure. 

Supervisors make the same error by singing with the pupil 
who soon learns to lean upon the teacher or leader and never 
does anything for himself; such a room grows weaker every 
day. 

Professor X— is a graduate of the State Normal. He did 
not ‘‘elect’’ to include the theory of music in his course in 
that institution, and consequently does not feel competent to 
announce the time for music and conduct a recitation in that 
subject. His confession to the school of this inability, and 
the occupancy of the time with something he does know has 
weakened his room more than he has any idea. To have 
asked questions concerning things talked of in the book, to 
have had each exercise sung over and criticised by the pupils 
themselves would have strengthened him, as well as his 
pupils, in music, without his having made a single remark 
in the way of instruction. 

A prominent superintendent has said no primary period 
should pass without a song, and the grammar grades should 
sing twice a day. This is correct! What then can we ex- 
pect of the primary room whose teacher is born without 
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music in her soul? We can only sympathize with, and 
advise her to ‘‘get some” somewhere. 

One county superintendent in this state told the writer he 
advised his teachers to take off a slice of scientific temper- 
ance if music could not find time otherwise in his schools. 

Again, the kind of music given the child to sing has much 
to do with the success of the work. Children will not 
become enthusiastic over anything which does not interest 
them. Many of our textbooks have nothing in them to 
interest a pupil or make the music hour enjoyable; abstract 
solfeggios and untuneful exercises will not do this, and the 
music is always a drag where children have nothing but 
these before them. ords are a necessity, and their selec- 
tion is of the most vital importance, that the taste of the pupil 
may not be vitiated. 

The tendency of the age is largely towards frivolity, and 
it is only through the most earnest efforts and constant watch- 
fulness of the educators of our country that the tide which is 
carrying the coming generation towards a lower standard in 
many things is stayed and held in check. The teacher be- 
comes not only the guardian of correct ideals, but moreover 
a creater of higher ideals, thoughts and aspirations for the 
pupils of the schools. 

What can we think then of those who introduce into their 
readings and studies for the children literature of no merit 
whatever; possessing nothing to inspire or uplift the pupil; 
and which when recited or listened to has only amused? 
The supervisor of music has the greater task of holding back 
the teacher who thoughtlessly, generally, introduces songs 
for children, the words of which are either senseless or 
totally devoid of proper food for thought, and when sung are 
a positive harm both musically and mentally to the child. 

We might go still farther and say that in addition to care- 
fully guarding the pupils from frivolous songs so often found 
in many books and papers, the supervisor should see that 
poems, abounding in good thought and of a character calcu- 
lated to create high ideals in the minds of the children, set to 
such pretty melodies as they will delight to sing, should be 
furnished to the teachers over which he has supervision, to 
take the place of much which they use. Public entertain- 
ments by school children are to be commended for many 
reasons, not necessary to state here, but their character 
should be carefully scanned; and unless the pupil is bene- 
fited by the ideal or elevating tone of their make-up, the 
time spent in their preparation is worse than trifled away, and 
the harm done the school as a whole is far greater than one 
would at first think. 

Cantatas which teach a moral lesson, or Bible truth; ope- 
rettas emphasizing beautiful traits of character; anthems 
which increase the patriotism of children; songs which point 
out the beauties of nature, always a desirable factor in the 
teacher's hand to lead to higher ideals, are to be had, and 
should be the only things musically allowed to be given for 
children to study. 

On the other hand, what good, either musically, morally 
or mentally, can a supervisor expect to do his school by 
training children to sing and act ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance,’ or 
any other of the modern comic operas which have not even 
the semblance of an ‘‘idea” in them? If we are to fulfill a 
mission, we surely can not be held guiltless if we create tastes 
in music which increase the tendency, now far too prevalent, 
towards frivolity, and no community was ever benefited by 
a wave of comic opera fever. Among adults it is bad 
enough, goodness knows, but among children, and in our 
schools, the opposition should be prohibitory. Even the 
musical taste of children may be thoroughly vitiated by the 
‘‘ jingle, jingle” music fed to them, so that anything of 4 
serious or uplifting nature can not be sung or enjoyed by 
them. Teachers can not be too careful in selecting what 
children should sing, the power of music being such that evil 
as well as good will be the fruit of their efforts if wrongly 
directed. 
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A SOUVENIR OF LISZT. 


+1G. TIRINDELLI, the well-known violinist and 
O composer, since last year a valuable addition 
to Cincinnati's colony of excellent musicians, and 
whose portrait appears on this Visiror cover, is the 
proud possessor of a highly interesting Liszt man- 
uscript, parts of which, in a reduced facsimile 
reproduction, accompany this article. 

It was during the early part of Tirindelli’s 
musical career that he composed a mazurka, which 
he sent to his protectress, Baroness Helene Von 
Augusz, who at that time—it was in 1880—was a 
sister of Mercy at the St. Vincent de Paule Convent 
in Graz, Austria. Baroness Helene, who was a 
daughter of Baron Anton Von Augusz, of Szeg- 
zard, Hungary, one of the most intimate friends 
of Liszt, sent the composition of her protegé to 
her late father’s friend, and asked him to encourage 
the young and talented composer. 

Liszt, who recognized the great talent of Tirin- 
delli, carefully looked over the mazurka and a few 
other of his compositions, and, following his im- 
pulse, jotted down a few changes or variations 
which the compositions suggested to him. The 
original copy of the mazurka, with the changes 
and variations in Liszt's own handwriting and with 
his signature, is now in possession of Tirindelli, 
and the accompanying picture gives a facsimile of 
two of the pages of the mazurka. 

In connection with this memento, the following 
reprint, taken from La Mara’s collection of Liszt's 
letters (Second Volume, pages 366 and 367), will 
be of particular interest: 
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265 To Baroness Helene von Augusz, Sister of Mercy in 
Graz: 

Most revered sister of St. Vincent de Paule—Pray always 
dispose of my feeble services. | am writing to the Baroness 
de Roner, according to your instructions, and request that 
you will send her the enclosed lines. 

M. Tirindelli’s abilities deserve attention, consideration, 
and encouragement. This you have well understood, and 
it will be a pleasure to me to second you. 

How can I be of use to him? 

By recommending him to some publisher in Germany ? 

Does he intend to travel and give concerts? Your pro- 
tegé, M. Tirindelli, may count upon my sincere readiness to 
oblige him—the only thing I ask is, that he should write me 
distinctly in what way | can be of service to him. Yester- 
day I took the liberty of noting several alterations in his 
melody, ‘‘All’ Ideale,” his mazurka, and in the adagio of 
the trio which pleases you by its fine feeling. 

By the way, this adagio has been so badly copied that an- 
other less faulty one will have to be made before sending it 
to print. By this same post you will receive the three 
works with my alterations. 

Having arrived here last Saturday, | shall remain at the 
Villa d’Este till New Year. In the middle of January will 
return to Budapest. Your very respectful and devoted 
servant. F. Liszt. 

Rome, Sept. 1, 1880. 

The most convenient address for me during the next 
months is Albergo, via Alibert, Roma. 


ISS CLARA MUNGER, the teacher of voice culture, who 

developed and trained Mrs. Eames-Story’s voice, says: 
‘*Success is an intangible thing. A beautiful voice is not in 
itself enough. A singer must possess a true musical nature, 
intellectuality, a degree of personal magnetism, and, above 
all, must be imbued with that integrity of purpose in her or 
his study which alone can bring artistic results. The value 
of intellectuality in a musician can not be overestimated. 
The geniuses in this, as in other arts, are few. There is 
always a demand for the best work in all arts. The prevail- 
ing fault among Americans is the hope and expectation of 
reaching a desirable success in a short time. To this undue 
haste may be attributed the failure.” 
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RUBATO PLAYING. 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, IN ‘‘MUSIC.’ 


*“T*HE name rubato comes from the Italian verb ‘‘to rob.” 

It means literally stealing from one note of less importance 
to give to another intrinsically more significant. Rightl 
used, it consists in holding certain tones, usually ough 
not always the same which are accented, slightly beyond 
their indicated length in order to additionally emphasize 
their melodic or harmonic value, and then regaining the 
time thus lost by passing more quickly over the intermedi- 
ate and less significant notes. Singers have always done 
this, more or less consciously, freely and flexibly adapting 
the actual length of the printed notes to the declamatory 
requirements of the words to which they are sung; and 
this is one chief reason why vocal music is generally more 
enjoyed by the majority of listeners than instrumental; be- 
cause it is more elastic, animated, and life-like. 

For instance, one of Godard’s most charming and pop- 
ular songs contains the line several times repeated, ‘‘Lov’st 
thou me?” The three words are sung to the three repeated 
notes of precisely the same length. There is nothing in 
the printed music to show that any difference is to be made 
in either volume or duration of these three notes. Yet it 
is inconceivable that any intelligent singer should give to 
all exactly the same weight and length, any more than 
would be done by an elocutionist in speaking them. The 
first would naturally receive a little stress and ‘extra duration, 
the second much less, and the third more than the second, 
but less than the first. The differences between the genuine 
artist and the crude amateur might be instantly determined 
by their respective rendering of this single, simple line. 

The same holds good in instrumental music. For ex- 
ample, the melody of the ever beautiful Chopin Berceuse 


consists for the most part of a continuous series of unaccent- ~ 


ed notes, of precisely equal length. No variation is even 
hinted at in the score, yet surely no one but a wooden 
pianist, with a metronome for a heart, would think of play- 
ing them exactly alike. 

But it may be said, if the composer had intended a differ- 
ence to be made, would he not have written it out? Are 
we not bound to follow conscientiously the composer's own 
idea? | answer, try it, and you will find itis utterly impossi- 
ble to express on paper anything more than the crudest out- 
line of any musical conception. You can give the letter but 
not the spirit. Take the simplest period of sixteen meas- 
ures which you know, and try to write it out exactly as you 
want it to sound. Spend a month upon it. Use, if you 
please, every sign, mark, and symbol known to musical 
notation; yet you can not for your life write it so that any 
two people will play it exactly alike, or so that any one of 
a hundred can literally follow or even fully perceive your 
exact intention. Nine tenths of the details and all the 
finesse of interpretation must always be left to the taste 
and intelligence of the individual player. Chopin himself 
says in substance: ‘‘Those who can play my music at all 
will have musical sense enough to use the rubato without 
being told.”" And he did not even take the trouble to indi- 
cate it in his later works, though his own use of it was in- 
cessant, and one of the most fascinating and original features 
of his playing. . 

Whether the rubato effect is legitimate in works by the 
older masters, who did not themselves use or recognize it, 
may perhaps be an open question, though the writer's 
opinion favors its universal employment. Those latter-day 
readings of Beethoven and other classics by Rubinstein and 
Paderewski, condemned by many critics as incorrect, un- 
Beethoven-like, that is to say unconventional, unstereotyped, 
on account of their use of the rubato, seem to me most in- 
teresting and artistic for that very reason. It is = a 
modern addition to the pianist’s means of expression, like 


the increased volume and sustaining power of the concert 
grand piano, the sostenuto pedal and other improvements 
in pianistic resources, unknown to Beethoven and his prede- 
cessors. 

If we must not use the rubato in these compositions be- 
cause their author did not—and who dares say positively 
that Beethoven did not—then it follows logically and nec- 
essarily that we ought not in such works to employ the full 
power of the modern grand, or use the pedal for sostenuto 
effects, or to prolong the tone in a melody beyond the 
ey of the harpsichord for the same reason. Is this 
rational? If so, then these older works will but the sooner 
be relegated to the list of shelved antiquities. 

As to the limits of permissible freedom in the changes 
of time-values in rubato playing, it is difficult if not im- 
possible to lay down definite rules. The rubato is in its 
very nature essentially elastic and capricious, and must be 
left largely to individual taste and feeling, developed by 
careful study and much hearing of the best. But this 
much may be said. Its object is variety in unity, not the 
destruction of unity. The integrity and identity of the 
measure must be sufficiently preserved in all cases to ren- 
der it all times recognizable, like a familiar face through all 
its changes of expression. Three-four must never be 
lengthened into four-four or shortened to two-four. A quar- 
ter must not be prolonged to a half, or cut to an eighth. 
In such a case, not only the desired rubato effect, but the 
mathematical symmetry of the measure are alike destroyed. 
It is no longer rubato; fit is a radical change in time, and the 
ear recognizes it only as such. It loses both the steady cur- 
rent of the rhythm, and the wave-like fluctuation in that 
steady current, which is the essence of the rubato, and per- 
ceives only broken, stumbling incoherency. 

This is a mistake common to many talented amateurs, 
who strive for effect by exaggerating the means, ren- 
dering their playing spasmodic, and what is called ‘‘senti- 
mental,” instead of truly expressive. It is not the use but 
the abuse of the rubato, by those who have not yet learned 
to subordinate the lesser to the greater, and to combine 
many varied details into a symmetrical whole. 

Let us conceive the regular rhythmic flow of composition 
as a steady stream, gliding onward with a general uniform- 
ity of movement at a given rate of speed; now briefly 
slackened by a hemming retard, broadening out with slower 
sweep and calmer impulse to a partial rest; now answering 
to the distant cataract voice of an accelerando, and bound- 
ing forward with impetuous rush in swifter, stronger surges, 
but in the main continuing the even tenor of its way. In 
the true rubato we find the: myriad dancing, changeful, iri- 
descent ripples that break the smooth surface of the stream, 
the countless little billowy stars and pauses, the playful, 
transient eddies and counter-currents, the sudden swirls 
and gleams and fitful murmurings, that suggest a world of 
sentiment life beneath, and make it, like a mountain 
stream, a |Jcompanionable entity, a something alive, to be 
communed with and confided to. 

Assuredly then this rubato is most to be desired, encour- 
aged, perfected. Who would strive or wish to keep even 
the calm, majestic flow of Beethoven's harmonies safe from 
its vivifying, sympathy-giving touch, beneath a hard, cold 
surface of protecting ice, however smoothly pure and frig- 
idly correct ? 


Loewe, the celebrated song-writer, once said that only 
those who are either very poor or rich ought to become 


professional musicians. If poor, they would be highly elated 
and feel well repaid with every little success obtained ; if rich, 
they could always follow their inclinations to their heart's 
content. 
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PETIT BOLERO. 


Revised and Fingered by 
Dr. N. J, Elsenheimer. 
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THe Yarmouth (England) Guardians have established a 
new criterion of judgment in musical matters, in declaring 
against Arthur Sullivan's Jubilee hymn because it was writ- 
ten in one flat only! 








Our Musical Catechism No. 4, the subject of which is 
‘‘Mozart,” is unavoidably crowded out of this Vistror. We 
hope to be able to give it in the next Visiror, and to follow 
it with ‘*‘ Beethoven,” ‘‘ Mendelssohn,” and others. 





BacH was not vain of his accomplishments, as is evi- 
denced from his reply to a flatterer who belauded his won- 
derful dexterity on the organ. He said: ‘‘ There is nothing 
wonderful in that; you have only to hit the right notes in 
the right time, and the instrument plays itself.” 





THe London Trades-Union Cabmen had a curious way of 
punishing those of their number who refused to join in their 
late strike. Whenever such a member showed himself, the 
strikers whistled the air ‘‘There is a happy land.”" Was it a 
hint of where he might be suddenly ‘‘ placed" ? 





One needs to exercise judgment and discretion in all 
things, even in advertising. The placing of a prima donna’s 
indorsement of a cure for a cold on the same page with the 
announcement that she had a sore throat and could not sing, 
as ON a recent program, was an oversight, to say the least. 


Our readers will be pained to learn of the death of Mrs. 
Clara H. Scott, the composer, who was killed in a runaway 
accident at Dubuque, lowa, June 21, her husband's cousin, 
Mrs. Maria Hay, sharing the same fate with her. Mrs. 
Scott's anthems and songs are well known to the readers of 
the Visrror, she having been a contributor to various books 
issued by our publishers. She was also the compiler of a 
number of books of sacred music which have had an envia- 
ble popularity. Our acquaintance with Mrs. Scott began in 
Chicago in the days of Root & Cady, before the great fire. 
She was a fine musician, a most estimable woman, whose 
sudden death is mourned by a large circle of friends 
throughout the country. 
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Tue sketch from Robert Barr’s celebrated story, ‘‘The 
Mutable oar which we print in this Vistror, is a fine 
piece of ‘‘backhanded” writing. Its sarcasm is mild but to 
the point. The self-depreciation of the organist is only 
equaled by the effrontry of those who would prey upon 
him, and the whole picture is evidently a sketch from life by 
an artist hand. 


For the first time in many years the name of Dr. H. S. 
Perkins will be missed from the roll of officers of the Na- 
tional Music-Teachers’ Association. Probably no one man 
has done so much to keep the M. T. N. A. alive, and able to 
sit up and take its gruel, as Dr. Perkins. We are sorry that 
he has been displaced; but the new president wanted a 


"man whom, as ‘‘he himself has said it,’’ he could ‘‘have 


right under his thumb.” Dr. Perkins is not that kind of a 


man. 


AccorDING to a London journal, Marchesi, the celebrated 
singing-teacher, is to come to America for a stay of eight 
months, with New York as her headquarters, for which she 
is to receive $60,000. She is, however, to visit other cities 
to give singing lessons, at the risk of a speculator, who will 
charge for each lesson what he likes—or, rather, what he 
can get. We do not see how even Marchesi can accomplish 
artistic results in the short time that would necessarily be 
devoted to each city, and we wonder at the great teacher 
lending herself to any such plan, if she has. 


As music is now included in the curriculum of our public 
school instruction, the following statement, from a recent 
address by President Charles R. Skinner, before the National 
Teachers’ Association, at Milwaukee, is not without interest 
to musicians: ‘‘The United States, today the youngest of 
all, is the only great nation in the world which expends 
more for education than for war. France spends annually 
$4.00 per capita in her army, and 70 cents per capita on ed- 
ucation; England, $3.72 for army and 62 cents for educa- 
tion; Prussia, $2.04 for her army and 50 cents for education; 
Italy, $1.52 for her army and 36 cents for education; Austria, 
$1. 36 for her army and 62 cents for education; Russia, $2.04 
for her army and 3 cents for education; the United States, 
39 cents for her army and $1.35 for education. England, 6 
to 1 for war! Russia, 17 to 1 for war! The United States, 
4 to 1 for education. The United States spends more per 
capita annually for education than England, France, and 
Russia combined.” 


AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


A strong plea for an American School of Music was re- 
cently made by the Rev. Peter Robertson, of this city, before 
a specially invited audience at the church over which he 
presides, and later before the Presbyterian Ministers’ Associ- 
ation. The address contains points of interest to the general 
musical public throughout the country, and is of special im- 
portance to our own city. We hope to have it in time to 
print in our next paper. 

Mr. Robertson claims that the musical education of our 
young people is mostly in the hands of foreigners, and un- 
necessarily so. These determine our course of music study, 
conduct our church choirs, play our church organs, and are 
leaders of most of our musical societies and clubs, etc. 

It should be understood that Mr. Robertson is not referring 
to persons of foreign birth, or to Americans educated abroad, 
as ‘‘foreigners, and objectionable.”’ He recognizes the fact 
that America has had to look to the Old World for her musical 
instruction and helpers in the past, and will in the future 
draw upon all nations for the best they have of music or 
musicians, and that music and musical inspiration are not 
the prerogatives of any country. Mr. Robertson himself is 
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foreign born, but he is an American through and through, 
and this is what he demands that all should become who, 
despite the accident of birth, are placed in charge of the 
musical education of American youth, and he would apply 
this principle to all departments of instruction. He demands 
that all such should become citizens of the Republic, take 
on American characteristics, and allow themselves to be- 
come imbued with American sentiment and patriotism; in 
short, to become American. 

The Visiror has always claimed that there is inspiration 
enough in American scenery, American history, American 
possibilities, to move the hearts of poets, painters, and com- 
posers. There certainly is no need of painting the rivers 
and mountains of the Old World for lack of such in the 
New. America is young, but it has a history that ought to 
move the poet and composer to emotions as grand and sub- 
lime as could be incited by any of the musty records beyond 
the seas. 

Music is national only in the degree in which it is affected 
by environment. It is characteristic of the people among 
which it thrives, but its universal character still remains, and 
all the world may claim ownership in it. And yet each 
nation has a right to claim a peculiar proprietorship in that 
which best expresses its local and national life; and in such 
a sense music becomes German, Italian, French, English, or 
American, and should have as its exponents in those differ- 
ent, nations those most in sympathy with their national 
characteristics. 


THE MUSIC-TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Visiror having devoted considerable space in its re- 
cent issues to the program and plans of the New York 
meeting of this Association, and hoping to print in the near 
future the important portions of the various addresses and 
essays, it only remains for its editor to record a few impres- 
sions made by a reading of the reports in various papers of 
this meeting of the Association. » 

As to numbers, the gathering of the clan was most success- 
ful. Various estimates of the attendance have been given, 
the lowest placing it at about 1,200; the highest, at 2,000. 
From the reported attendance from Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Boston, and other cities, we conclude that New York and 
vicinity furnished the largest portion of the audiences. 

The building selected proved, as was feared by some, un- 
suitable for meetings of this kind. There was much dis- 
turbance of and interference with the meetings of the vari- 
ous departments, and a delightful uncertainty as to just 
where the several essayists and performers were to hold 
forth. All this was probably unavoidable with a new man- 
agement and new surroundings, but doubtless can be im- 
proved upon another time. Experience is a wise teacher. 

Experience, however, did not avail much to save the 
meetings from that from which all past meetings have suf- 
fered—interminable speeches, essays, and concert programs. 
There was a surfeit of everything, and consequent indiges- 
tion. If the reform committee and officers now in charge 
of the interests of the M. T. N. A. wish to make themselves 
popular and solid with a long-suffering public, they will be- 
gin reform right at this point. Have the speech, essay, or 
‘*paper,”’ whatever it may be, short and to the point, with 
an exact time limit at which, if the speaker has not already 
folded his manuscript and silently stole away, a gentle hint 
will be given him to do that same by the striking of a bell 
or the calling of the next number upon the program. 

The time limit will give all a fair chance, and provide am- 
ple time for discussion, which, to our way of looking at it, is 
the most interesting and important part of these meetings. 
It is quite unfair to invite a person to take part in a meeting 
and then let him be crowded out by long-winded speakers. 
Enough can be said in ten minutes to supply food for 
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If one has anything to 
say, he can say it in a short address; if he has nothing to 
offer but ‘‘ words, words, words,” he should not be per- 
mitted to speak at all. 


thought and discussion for an hour. 


Again. There were too many things going on at the 
same time—a lecture here, a concert there, a ‘‘round table” 
at one place, and some other kind of table at another place, 
but all at the same hour. This is neither orderly nor wise. 
We believe that the Association as a whole should *‘assist,”’ 
as the French put it, at the various meetings. The papers 
should be presented to the whole membership in conclave 
assembled. The piano-teacher should listen to the voice- 
teacher, and vice versa. If he doesn’t like to, that is his 
misfortune, and he should be made to cultivate the taste. 
One department should learn of another. No one knows it 
all. This has been the great mistake in both state and 
national meetings from the beginning, that they have been 
split up into sections, and thence into factions. Any true 
principle in teaching in one department can be utilized in 
another; and when a paper has been prepared by one 
thought worthy to appear before an organization like the M. 
T. N. A., all the membership should be present to hear what 
he has to say, whether the subject is in a direct line with in- 
dividual work or not. 

We do not even object to ‘grinding axes,”’ provided the 
axes are good ones. We each have our own ways and meth- 
ods of doing things, and it is natural that one should write 
and speak from his own work and experience. This is 
right. In the early days of the Association it was the custom 
to invite teachers and authors to bring their books and ap- 
pliances, and exhibit and explain them. We see no objec- 
tion to such a plan, if properly conducted. 

A feature of this meeting in New York, which we would 
heartily commend, is the exhibit of educational works and 
new publications of merit. This proved to be a most in- 
teresting and helpful feature of the meetings. Many teach- 
ers are ‘‘isolated receivers,” so to speak, and do not have 
the run of the shops as city teachers have. An exhibit like 
this gives such an opportunity to inform themselves of what 
is being done, and to provide themselves with up-to-date 
outfit for the next campaign. 

The changes in the constitution may or may not be for 
the best. It remains to be seen. We have no disposition 
to find fault before fault is to be found. To some points 
whose legality is not quite clear to us we shall refer when 
better informed. We do think the plan of Delegates from 
the State Associations a good one, and there are others. 
Our great hope is after all in the State Associations, and if 
by sending their best members to the National Organization 
as accredited delegates they will help to rejuvenate and re- 
vivify it, then let that method be adopted. 


CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS. 
LOCAL. 


Nothing of musical moment has transpired in the City since our last issue 
The musical situation for the coming season is about as follows: 


There will be no changes of importance in the pee rages, of Music 
Miss- Baur has an efficient and harmonious corps of teachers, a large enroll- 
ment and a very prosperous outlook. 


Mr. Foley’s Vocal School and Mr. E. W. Glover’s Piano School, both hav- 
ing rooms in the Methodist Book Concern Building, begin the season under 
the most favorable conditions. Mr. Glover will of course conduct the re- 
hearsals of the May Festival Chorus this fall and winter. 


The Graninger School of Music, in Odd Fellows’ Building, will begin the 
school year with some valuable additions to its Faculty, prominent among 
whom is Miss Tecla Vigna. Mrs. Hartdegen will continue to conduct vocal 
classes at the School, and Mr. P. A. Tirindelli will have the Violin Depart- 
ment. He will not go to the College of Music, as reported. 


Mrs. Jennie Busk Dodge will with Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer open a school of 
music in the City this fall, and will also continue her school on Walnut Hills. 


















Mr. Geo. Schneider’s school, in Pike Opera House, must not be forgotten. 
This fine musician and his assistants are doing a good work, and Mr. Schneid- 
er’s Educational Recitals have more than a local reputation. 


The many efficient private teachers of the city will doubtless have their 
share of work the coming season, as times are brightening. The prospect is 
that we shall have a busy and successful musical year. 


The College of Music is in a “‘ state,” as vet, and we have no information 
as to what the outcome will be. We hope to see the school put on a sound 
financial and musical basis, and its old-time vigor and popularity regained, 
and shall note with pleasure any movement that will help to that desirable 
end, 

GENERAL. 


Mr. A. J. Goodrich’s System of Analytical Harmony, as exemplified in his 
book of that name, continues to meet with public favor and the endorse- 
ment of the best teachers and schools. Gustav Becker’s New York Piano 
School has just adopted it as a textbook, and the System will also be taught 
in Mr. Sherwood’s new School of Music, at Chicago, beginning Sept. 15. 


The 203d Recital of Mr. W. L. Blumenscheins music pupils, Dayton, 
was given June 22. It was a song recital, in which seventeen different pu- 
pils took part. 


‘* Brilliant” is the term the local papers of Birmingham, Ala., apply to the 
closing exercises of the second year of the Guckenberger Conservatory of 
Music, in that city. The school opened its first year with eighty pupils 
This year the number was 165, with a prospect for a still larger enrollment 
for the coming year. 


Mr. W. H. Sherwood is making considerable use of Mr. Wilson G. Smith's 
new series of Octave and Transposition Studies. He played the Octave 
Studies at the New York meeting of the Music-Teachers, and is using the 
whole series at Chautauqua, where for years he has had charge of the 
Piano Department. 


‘The Reaper and the Flowers,” a beautiful composition for women's 
quartet and mixed chorus, by Frederic H. Pease, was admirably performed at 
the Annual Meeting of the Michigan Music-Teachers, recently held at Detroit. 


H. M. Higgins, Chicago’s Pioneer Music Dealer, died at San Diego, Cal., 
Tuesday, July 6. Mr. Higgins was quite unknown to the present generation 
of Chicago musical people, but was an important factor in the early musical 
history of that city. Mr. Higgins was the uncle of that most promising 
young American violinist, Miss Leonora Jackson, now studying with Joachim, 
in Berlin. 


The first test case under the new International Copyright Law was de- 
clared in favor of The John Church Company, who appeared before the High 
Court of Ontario for protection against Canadian pirates. Though repeating 
somewhat what is said in another column on this subject, we give the dis- 
patch from Toronto, announcing the decision: 


Toronto, Can., July 7, 1807. 

The International Copyright Law was upheld today ¥! the High Court of 
Ontario in an important case, and the interests of the United States music 
publishers in Canada will in future be protected. 

Judgment was given by Justice Robertson in the action brought by The 
John Church Co., of Cincinnati, against J. Gould, of the Imperial Music Co., 
Toronto. 

The action was brought for the infringement of a copyright on two of 
Sousa’s marches, ‘‘ King Cotton” and “‘ El Capitan.” 

The judgment restrains the Toronto firm perpetually from —— these 
pieces of music, and orders that all copies of the pieces in the hands of the 
concern be given dp, as well as the lithographing material used by the de- 
fendants in printing the music. The defendants must pay the costs. 


Dr. W. B, Gilbert, after thirty years’ service as organist of Trinity Church, 
New York, has received a pension and returned to England. 


In the St. Thomas’s Church choir at Ryde, Isle of Wight, a lady of eighty- 
five years of age is the leader of the choir, of which she has been a member 
for seventy-eight years. She walks to and from the church (from the 
almshouse, where she is one of the inmates) to the services regularly. 


William Armstrong, the musical editor of the Tribune, has returned from 
England, 
The T. K. Male Quartet, assisted by Heber Dowling MacDonald ¢s reciter, 


have been giving concerts at Lake Madison Chautauqua. 


Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, the Chicago pianist, recently played before the 
New York Music-Teachers’ Convention at Binghamton, 


Rachel Walker, the Creole soprano, is — a return engagement at the 
Masonic Temple Roof Garden Theater. The ladies’ orchestra has improved 
under the direction of Miss Miller, and the performance as a whole is a pleas- 
ing one, 


Among the artists engaged by the Chicago Orchestra for next season are 
Rosenthal, the pianist, and Henry Marteau, the young violinist. 
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Miss Mary Angell, the talented young pianist of this city, expects to fill an 
eight-weeks’ concert engagement next season. 

The McCaull Opera Company will present Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera 
‘*lolanthe ” at the Chicago Opera-House, beginning July 19 

Miss Jessie Hoagland gave a successful piano recital at the Kimball Hall on 


July 19. Miss Hoagland was assisted by Miss Jane Gray, soprano. Mr 
Allen Spencer gave a recital at the same hall on July 22 

The production of summer opera at the Schiller Theater has met with un- 
usual success ever sirce ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” has been the attraction. The 
work of Signora and Signor De Pasquali is worthy of special praise. To- 
gether with these artists and a good chorus and orchestra, Chicago is en- 
joying grand opera at summer prices. A.B. Thayer is the manager of the 
Company. 


SOUSA IS STILL THE ‘‘ MARCH KING.” 


HE New York World of last Sunday contained an ex- 
ceedingly favorable critique of John Philip Sousa’s new 
march, ‘‘The Stars and Stripes Forever.”’ 

Among a certain coterie of would-be classicists, says the 
writer, who mercilessly condemn all forms of composition 
that do not quadrate with their views of what true music is, 
of course the tuneful and fascinating and spirited marches of 
Sousa encounter opposition. In the opinion of these nar- 
row and superficial critics it is scarcely less than criminal in 
a composer to be guilty of creating melody. From theit 
point of view Sousa’s marches are unmusical, flimsy, and 
altogether devoid of merit. 

Is it not within the range of possibilities that some of 
Sousa’s detractors are a trifle jealous of his sustained success 
and permanent popularity ? 

The great mass of music lovers have proclaimed Sousa 
the ‘‘March King,” and it is not in the power of these few 
malcontents to depose him from his throne. 

During the festivities in connection with Queen Victoria's 
jubilee in London the band of the Life Guards, who escorted 
the Queen, played several of Sousa’s marches, and the en- 
thusiasm which they evoked was exceedingly grateful to the 
large contingent of Americans present. 

Last Sunday afternoon it was my good fortune to attend 
the concert given by Sousa’s Band at Manhattan Beach, and 
for the first time I heard ‘‘ The Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
The effect upon the large audience was magical. The en- 
thusiasm was so intense that five encores were demanded 
and graciously given. Many in the vast assemblage rose to 
their feet and yelled and clapped their hands. When thir- 
teen of the musicians, with instruments in hands, stepped 
to the front of the ‘platform and repeated the /frio of the 
march—these thirteen performers representing the thirteen 
original States—the manifestation of delight on the part of 
the audience was something not to be soon forgotten. 

I came away convinced that | had listened to Sousa’s chef 
dauvre. This new march will, | venture to predict, eclipse 
in popularity all its predecessors. It will add fresh laurels 
to the chaplet which adorns the brow of this great musical 
missionary, this unmatched melody maker. 


P. A. TIRINDELLI. 


A. TIRINDELLI, violinist and composer, was born in 
- Conegliano (Venice) in 1858. At nineteen he entered 
the Conservatory of Milan, and after completing the courses 
of study there, went to Vienna, where he and Franz Kneisel 
studied under the same master. He then went to Paris, and 
after spending several years in concerting in the various 
cities of the continent retugned to his native land. He was 
soon elected Director of the Conservatory at Venice, and 
this post he held for three years. It was during this period 
that he was made a Knight of the Crown of Italy. 
He came to America in 1895, first taking up his residence 
in Boston, and in the following year coming to Cincinnati, 
in whose musical circles its members hope he will long re- 
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side. Signor Tirindelli’s compositions are many and varied, 
consisting of works in all the usual forms, including an 
opera, ‘‘ Atenaide,”” which was first performed in Venice in 
189 3. 

Since coming to Cincinnati the Signor has composed and 
published a set of Studies for the Violin, eight songs of a 
classic character, viz. : ‘‘ Always love (E sempre Amor) !”"— 
‘*My Flower ’”’—‘‘ Darkness and Light ’—‘‘ Singing” —‘‘In 
the ballroom (Incontro nel Ballo) ”’—‘‘An April Day (Un’ 
Existence)—‘‘ Oh, to love, to love again (Amore, Amor)!” 
—‘‘ A Soul’s Longing (Anima).”” A chorus for men’s voices, 
‘* Nocturne Venetienne,”’ sung by the Orpheus Club at a late 
concert, and a set of arrangements of choice ‘‘ Morceaux 
pour violon,” which is now in press and will shortly be 
issued by our publishers. Signor Tirindelli is a member of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, and also director of the Violin De- 
partment of the Auditorium School of Music. 








‘‘THE STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER.” 
WHAT MR. SOUSA SAYS OF IT. 


‘ ‘Tae was written when I was in Europe last 

summer, and finished on board ship coming home. 
One never feels so patriotic as when under a foreign flag, 
you know. I have often heard people say that when in a 
foreign country the sight of the Stars and Stripes seems the 
most glorious in the world. 

‘‘My idea was to climax the march with three themes— 
one representing the North, a broad, sweeping theme; the 
South, with its languorous beauty and romance, and the 
West, a strong, pushing melody, carrying all before it. 
These themes were to blend Sausilenliy, but were to be 
used independently if necessary. 

‘| am of the opinion that military music, that which has 
the drum and the military swagger in it, is the kind that 
wakes patriotism in the soul. 

‘‘Patriotism is not in the music, but in the feeling it con- 
veys. The military spirit is necessary. I have lived all my 
life in the atmosphere of the army. I might say that even 
while a baby I was near camp, and | understand just the 
effect of all the pomp and splendor of war when it is intro- 
duced in a musical composition. ‘The Stars and Stripes 
Forever’ has this quality, perhaps in a more marked degree 
than my former compositions.” 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY'’S EXHIBIT 
AT THE M. T. N. A. TRADE EXPOSITION. 


HE Visitor takes a pardonable pride in reprinting from 

the Musical Age the following notice of its publishers’ 
exhibits at the late meeting of the National Music-Teachers’ 
Association in New York: 

There is a proverb that ‘‘nothing succeeds like success,”’ 
and it was indubitably supported in the display and success 
that attended the occasion of the exhibit of sheet music and 
musical literature of all kinds made by The John Church 
Company at the Trade Exposition held in conjunction with 
the convention of the Music-Teachers’ National Association 
which recently took place in this city. 

Emphatically the most comprehensive exhibit made was 
that of The John Church Company, and the volume of busi- 
ness transacted by the firm during the Exposition was away 
beyond their most sanguine expectations. 

heir exhibit was surrounded by a large number of teach- 
ers and the cognoscenti, while every information was readily 
obtained from Mr. Adams, who was in charge, as also were 
Messrs. Coghill and Ebel. 

Among the numerous publications which met with most 
flattering appreciation were the ‘‘New Edition Church,” 
which comprises writings from such authors as Wilson G. 
Smith, Karl Klindworth, and others of the very highest 
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standing; W. S. B. Mathews’ ‘‘New Graded Material,”’ 
which is replete with excerpts from the best creations in the 
school of music, and which covers all nationalities. These 
works are used in the best colleges and conservatories in 
America. 

New editions of musical literature are being brought out 
from stone plates, correctly revised and fingered by the best 
living artists, and which have found favor with both teach- 
ers and students alike. 

The display made by The John Church Company was nat- 
urally of a very interesting nature, alike for the student and 
the instructor, and the amount and diversity of material 
shown in the realm of music found vast favor with every one 
of the visitors. 

The educational side of the musician’s career is thoroughly 
and exhaustively kept in view by this enterprising firm, in 
so far that one can easily imagine it impossible to fail of the 
deepest research in musical and literary matter which bears 
the impress of The John Church Company. 

While due consideration is shown for the foreign side of 
the matter, every notice is taken of the rising generation of 
American musicians and composers. 


SOUSA’S MARCHES IN COURT. 


ip an action against J. Gould, of the Imperial Music Co., 
of Toronto, brought by The John Church Company, of 
Cincinnati, judgment was this morning given by Mr. Justice 
Robertson at Osgoode Hall. The action charged infringe- 
ment of a copyright on two of Sousa’s musical productions. 
The judgment restrains the Toronto people perpetually from 

ublishing these pieces, and orders all copies and lithograph- 
ing material used in their production to be given up.— 
Evening Telegram, of Toronto, July 6ib. 


The publishers of THe Musicat Visiror are receiving con- 
gratulations upon the outcome of their suit against one of 
the Canadian pirates, for infringement of the copyright of 
the Sousa marches. The offender in this instance was one 
J. Gould, of Toronto, doing business under the name of the 
Imperial Music Company, and he has been perpetually en- 
joined (as per above clipping) from publishing or selling 
copies of the pirated editions, with immense quantities of 
which both the Canadas and the United States have been 
flooded, thereby entailing large loss of revenue to both the 
publishers and the composer, John Philip Sousa. Another 
suit is pending against the firm of Amey & Hodgins, of 
Toronto, for se//ing these pirated copies, and there is no rea- 
son to doubt but that the result will be the same as in the 
case of Gould. One of the leading attorneys of the Domin- 
ion of Canada states that it has been a long time since any 
United States publisher has proceeded actively against the 
reprinters, appearing to be content with threats, until the 
pirates were led to believe that they were safe; but their 
dream was rudely disturbed by The John Church Company, 
which proposes for the future to take vigorous action to 
defend their rights in the British Dominions. 

The credit for emphasizing the validity of English copy- 
right in the British provinces for the future will be very 
largely attributable to the energy of The John Church Com- 
pany, from which other United States publishers will doubt- 
less reap a great benefit, because of the precedent success- 
fully established in the winning of the suit above mentioned. 

It is a mortifying acknowledgment to make that a very 
large proportion of the sales of pirated or reprinted 
United States copyrights are sold throughout the United 
States to those who, for the sake of saving a small amount, 
aid in building up the business of the cheap Canadian re- 
printers, to the detriment of the legitimate publisher. 





There is nothing wrong in being at the bottom of the 
ladder. The wrong is in staying there. 












STEPHEN C. FOSTER. 


T= editor of the Visrror has of late received frequent re- 
quests for a sketch of the life of the composer of ‘‘The 
Old Folks at Home,” to which requests he has replied by 
private letter. The interest in Mr. Foster's career and songs 
is increasing, and so the following sketch bya writer in a re- 
cent issue of the Springfield, Ill., Register will be of interest: 

Stephen C. Foster was born and bred in Pittsburg, but 
his ancestors were southern, and the stories of plantation 
life that were told him in his childhood were treasured and 
given again to the world with music that will never die. 
Foster was born July 4, 1826, in the old Foster mansion at 
Lawrenceville, now a suburb of Pittsburg. His grandfather, 
William Barclay Foster, was one of the founders of Pitts- 
burg, an officer in the Mexican War, and a fighter under 
Jackson in the defense of New Orleans. The grandfather, 
in the first years of the century, lived in the South, and sac- 
rificed all of his estates for the defense of New Orleans. 
After the termination of the war he moved to Pennsylvania, 
which offered a better field for rebuilding his shattered for- 
tunes. 

Stephen was considered by the — to be something of 
a musical prodigy. In his babyhood he evinced a strange 
fondness for music, and it was about the only thing that in- 
terested him in later years. He was a dreamy, sensitive 
chap, as gentle asa girl, and at Towanda, where he first 
went to school, he was considered the most modest boy in 
the place. It was while studying there that his first musical 
composition was published. He was barely fourteen at the 
time, and for the ‘‘Tioga Waltz” he esteemed himself highly 
paid when the publisher sent him twenty-five of the printed 
copies. Unhappily, none of these can now be found. 

For a time he attended school at Athens, Ohio, and later 
completed his education at Jefferson College, Cannonsbury, 
Pa., where he was a classmate of the late James G. Blaine. 
From college he went to Cincinnati, where he secured a 
position as clerk. He had considerable business capacity, a 
strange quality in such an eccentric musical genius, but after 
business hours he indulged his gift more as an amusement 
than anything else. 

His first song appeared in 1842, entitled ‘‘Open Thy Lat- 
tice, Love,” when he was sixteen. He submitted it to a 
number of publishers before it was finally accepted by a 
Baltimore concern. Encouraged by this, he went to work 
on another song, and not many months later ‘‘The Old 
Folks at Home” appeared. His brother, Morrison, tells a 
queer tale about this song, now known in all lands and in 
twelve languages. 

“Stephen came to me one day in perplexity. Said he, ‘I 
want the name of a river in the United States containing 
two syllables.’ I suggested Peedee, Ocala, Yazoo, and sev- 
eral other outlandish names, but none of them would do. 
Finally | got down an old map of the United States, and as 
my fingers wandered over the State of Florida, they —— 
on the tine which marks the course of the Suwanee. ‘That 
will do,’ said Stephen, as he left the office. 1 thought noth- 
ing more of the matter until several weeks later, when | dis- 
covered that my brother had written a song about the river, 
calling it ‘The Old Folks at Home.’”’ 

When it is remembered that Foster was only a boy when 
this queen of melodies was written, the beauty of the com- 
position is all the more remarkable. The theme of the song 
was a familiar one to him, because of his grandfather's love 
of the South and his fervid descriptions of his peaceful, 
happy life there. His grandfather was the wanderer, doomed 
never to return to the land of his youth. 

For a considerable time ‘‘The Old Folks at Home” found 
little favor with the public, but finally Thomas McNally 
placed it upon the minstrel stage, paying Foster $500 for the 
privilege. This brought the melody and sentiment of 
the song before the public, and in the South it attained tre- 
mendous popularity, the negroes being particularly fond of it. 
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From that time Foster's fame was established, and in the 
next twenty years he composed at least 150 songs, nine 
tenths of which have been lost to the world, perhaps 
through lack of merit. Many of them, however, were on 
subjects which appealed only to the public for a short time, 
and when these topics became old and stale the songs 
which voiced them suffered a like fate. 

In the years immediately antedating the outbreak of the 
war many of his compositions were based upon campaign 
topics. There was one song written, however, in 1859 
which always opens thecockles of the Kentuckian’s heart, no 
matter where he hears it. In that year Foster, whose health 
was none too robust, went on a visit to the home of Judge 
John Rowan, at Bardstown, Ky., in search of rest. This 
visit, he afterwards said, was the pleasantest period of his 
life, and on his return to New York, where he was then 
making his home, he composed the song called ‘‘My Old 
Kentucky Home.” This composition was intended as a 
tribute to his host, and it is a tribute that will endure as long 
as Kentucky can produce a single voice capable of humming 
its melodious notes. 

On January 13, 1864, Foster died in New York. He had 
not then reached his thirty-eighth birthday. His last request 
was that he be buried in the family plot in Pittsburg. When 
he died he left a moderate fortune, made by shrewd invest- 
ments of the receipts from his songs. Of all his songs the 
cer ones sung to-day are the ‘‘Suwanee River,” ‘‘Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” ‘‘Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” ‘‘Old 
Dog Tray,” and a few others. 


A NEW PRINCIPLE IN PIANO PRACTICE. 
TRANSPOSITION StupIEs FoR DaiLy Practice. Composed for 
the piano by Wilson G. Smith. Op. 79. 

These transposition studies by Mr. Wilson are a very 
cleverly executed piece of work. He begins with easy fig- 
ures for the right hand in the key of C, extending through 
the first and second measures, when the same figure comes 
on D flat, next on D, and so on up the chromatic scale. 
Five additional methods of carrying out the same harmonic 
figure are given in the first study. The second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth studies are all on the 
same harmonic foundation, with movements of various de- 
grees of difficulty. Then we start from a certain amount 
of scale development, and from that interlocking work, and 
so on. 

The entire book contains eighty pages of work, all of 
which is constructed upon the general principle of taking a 
figure of one or two measures designed for some technical 
purpose, for the right hand or the left hand, and carrying 
this up the chromatic scale, repeating the original figure 
upon each degree of the chromatic scale, or nearly so. Thus 
from a mechanical point the work is of the character of 
technical exercises, while from a mental standpoint it is de- 
signed to afford plenty of practice in transposition. It is 
an open question whether more varied forms of modula- 
tion might not have been applied advantageously, even 
though it should necessitate omitting some of the tones of 
the chromatic scale and a part of the exercises. 

A pupil carried through this book as a part of the daily 
practice would get very desirable finger practice and become 
very much handier on the keyboard in a quasi-impromptu 
performance. 

Some of the exercises toward the last are of very consid- 
erable difficulty, such as all those from No. 22 to the end. 
The work is a credit to American originality in piano teach- 
ing, and even if one were disposed to cavil sometimes at 
Mr. Smith’s compositions as being perhaps more desirable 
for musical workmanship than for deeply poetic quality, this 
reservation will not apply to these studies, which are at least 
good enough for the cad designed, and as already said are 
calculated to entitle the author to distinct honor.—W. S. B. 
Mathews, in ‘‘“Music.” 





















































































































TROUBADOURS, MINNESINGERS, AND 
MEISTERSINGERS. 
BY O. R. SKINNER.* 


T would be wrong to credit the Church with all prog- 
ress made in the Tnvelopunett of music in the first twelve 
centuries of the Christian era. All the theoretical writers were 
either monks or ecclesiastics, but the early Christians did lit- 
tle in developing the technics of the art. The minstrels of 
the North, who date back to several centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, played a most important part in the development 
of music. As early as two centuries B. C. the minstrel was 
a prominent figure among the Celts. A certain king of 
Brittany (160 B. C.) was a good player upon the harp. In 
time the Celts were crowded by the Danes, Northmen, and 
Angles into Wales, where they still remain, the harp being 
still their principal instrument. 

The musical bards were divided into three classes: Harp 
players, crwth (a violin-like instrument) players, and sing- 
ers. To be admitted to either of these classes the candidate 
was required to pass the most rigid examination which 
could be devised. The examinations took the form of a 
public contest, and were held but once in three years. This 
existed until the sixteenth century, when it was suppressed 
by Queen Elizabeth. Some of the performers acquired a 
wonderful proficiency. King Alfred was one of this class 
of musicians, a poet and musician who did much to advance 
the cause of music in England. 

The early Arabs under Mahomet, in what is now called 
Spain, excelled in the art of music. Their theory of music 
was quite complicated, and their musical instruments are of 
a superior order. To them we are indebted for the lute, 
violin, and pianoforte. The lute had its origin in the Arab 
el and, the violin in the kemengeb, and the pianoforte in 
the santir. The last was called the psaltery as early as the 
ninth century. 

A race of itinerant minstrels sprang up in Southern France 
in the eighth century. From 800 to 1100 the ‘‘Songs of 
Action” (Chansons de Geste) were developed, the greatest 
of which were the ‘‘Songs of Roland” and the ‘‘Song of 
Antioch.” In the tenth century these singers sang before 
the masses ‘‘Songs of Action” containing as many as 3,000 
or 4,000 verses of poetry. The ‘‘Song of Antioch” contained 
15,000 lines. They cultivated love songs, canzonets, chan- 
sons, serenades (evening songs), aubade (day songs), ser- 
vantes, tenzone, roundelays, and pastourelle. Thibaut, of 
Champagne, King of Navarre (1201-1253), composed both 
secular and religious songs. 

Adam de la Hale (thirteenth century) was the most 
famous Troubadour. He wrote songs in three parts which 
would sound quite pleasant to our ears. He also wrote a 
little operetta called ‘‘Robin and Marion,” the earliest 
comic opera known. His songs resemble the people's songs 
of France and Spain. The Troubadours, as the Minnesing- 
ers and Meistersingers which followed them, wrote theirown 
words and music, and played their own accompaniments 
on the lyre or harp. Other famous Troubadours were Blon- 
del and Concy. The latter wrote many chansons, of which 
twenty-four are still preserved in the Paris library. 

In Germany a similar development was going on through 
the efforts of Minnesingers. The most prominent were 
Heinrich of Beldke (1184-1228), Spervogel (1150-1175), 
and Heinrich von Meissen (1260-1318). The last was called 
Frauenlob (‘‘Woman’s Praise’), because his songs were 
always-in the praise of women. When he died the wom- 
en of Mayence carried him to his tomb and poured the costliest 
Rhine wines upon his grave. Wagner has immortalized 
certain names of Minnesingers in his musical dramas, such as 
Heinrich von Morungen, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Gott- 


* Lessons _in Musical History. 
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fried von Strassburg, Walther von der Vogelweide, Kling- 
sor, Tannhauser, etc. 

The Minnesingers were succeeded by a class from the 
common people called Meistersingers. The city of Niir- 
emberg was their principal center. Some of the Meister- 
singers were real poets and musicians, of which the most 
celebrated was probably Hans Sachs, who wrote pieces of 
every description, nine volumes of which have been re- 
printed at Stuttgart. Hans Sachs is the musical shoemaker 
in Wagner's opera, the ‘‘Meistersinger.” 

The greatest influence exerted by the Troubadours, 
Minnesingers, and Meistersingers was to cherish a love for 
music among the people. 

The English Sane had greater influence on later musical 
development than did any of the continental itinerant 
musicians. Their instruments were larger and more effect- 
ive, and they made more use of harmony. They exhibited 
more talent for spontaneous melody, and their songs were 
consequently less labored. The German Minnesingers and 
Meistersingers excelled the Troubadours of southern coun- 
tries in that they made it their first aim to interpret the 
feeling of the text, even if the melody suffered, while the 
Troubadours laid prime stress on the invention of tuneful 
melodies, regardless of the sense of the words. These two 
opposite tendencies have distinguished the northern from 
the southern countries of Europe ever since—compare Ital- 
ian with German opera. 

Besides the conscious effort of making good music, there 
was going on at the same time a form of spontaneous 
musical production of great importance, the im song, 
or popular song, called in Germany ‘‘Volkslied,”” These 
songs came from the common people, no one person pro- 
ducing a song entire, but one person invented a beautiful 
strain and others added to it, till, passing from generation 
to generation, it resulted in numberless songs of rare 
beauty. Of all nations Germany is the richest in popular 
songs. 

The wayfaring musicians and bards of the middle ages 
must ever be regarded with special interest, as they were 
the only people who cultivated and perpetuated the art of 
instrumental playing. With the exception of the organist, 
whose ranks were recruited from the cloisters and from 
musical theorists and contrapuntists, these bards, guilds, and 
choral bodies then established were the pioneers of the 
splendid era of instrumental music in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, in which Germany took the first place 
among the European nations. 


HAT would be thought of making a child learn to read 

before he had learned to talk? Yet this is precisely what 
most of the elementary instruction books upon the piano 
expect him to do in music. The early impressions in music 
ought to come into the mind recom, the vehicle of song. 
They reach the interior perceptions better, and the voice Is 
intuitively obedient to the will in a way that the fimgers are 
not, in consequence of which it happens that a child realizes 
melodies in a more musical way when he tries to sing them 
than merely when he tries to play them. When this part 
of the education has been neglected, and when the whole 
habit of life has been further and further away from it, as is 
the case with the average of musical amateurs, the best wa 
is to begin again with singing. One has to learn to thin 
tonal combinations and to sing them; then to identify them 
when one hears them sung; then to write them. 


O one, especially if he be a teacher, should ever allow 

himself to do less than his best. Second-rate work can 

bring second-rate wages only, second-rate appreciation, and 
second-rate success. 


























